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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
THE LITTLE SHEPHERDESS. 


At the commencement of the sickness in the city of New- 
York, the last season, I retired to a country village in the 
state of Connecticut, to spend a few weeks witha friend. The 
situation of the place was very pleasant; a fine stream of wa- 
ter afforded sites for several mills and manufactories of 
different kinds, which gave to the village a spirit of -enter- 
prise, not uncommon in the towns of New England. The 
lands in the vicinity were ingly cultivated, and many rich 
farms spread along the margin Of the stream ‘and spread over 
the gentle hills which bordered on it. The people in gene- 
ral were sober, industrious and economical. They were 
placed in that “happy medium, between great wealth and 
extreme poverty, in which the greatest enjoyment is to 
be found. ‘They were well informed as to the busi- 
ness of life, and many possessed a degree of intellectual 
refinement which rendered them interesting and pleasant 
companions. I was peculiarly struck with the manly de- 
portment, and graceful modesty which characterised the 
youth of both sexes, and was able to trace the most interest- 
ing feature in their character to the influence of religion. 
The minister of the place was an active and zealous man, and 
had formed the youth of his charge into classes according to 
their ages, and regularly attended to some religious exercise 
every week withthem. By the co-operation of most of the 
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respectable people he had established a Sabbath School, a 
had induced many to attend, who had advanced beyond the 
limits of childhood. ‘To this class he gave familiar lectures 
upon many points in theology, which he could not discuss in 
so thorough a manner as he ‘could wish on the Sabbath. He 
did not endeavour to make them able disputants, but to im- 
bue their minds with a knowledge of the great and leading 
doctrines of the gospel, that they might “ give a reason of 
the hope that was in them with meekness and fear.” JT was 
much delighted with this little community, and promised 
myself no ‘small degree of enjoyment during my stay in it. 
AsI was fond of the exercise of w alking, I made several 
excursions around the little village, that I might particularly 
observe the habits and manners of the people, and if possible 
make my visit profitable to them as well as to myself. One 
morning, as I strayed a considerable distance from my friend’s 
house, | came to a cluster of hazle bushes which stood near 
the road side. Here I discovered a little girl apparently 
about eight or nine years of age, in the act of gathering the 
burrs which contain this excellent nut, which far surpasses 
in flavour the filberts of the south. I was peculiarly struck 
with the graceful manners of the little miss, who was some- 
what abashed when she perceived a stranger so near her, 
stopping to notice her. There was something very prepos- 
sessing inthe appearance of the child, w hich at once inte- 
rested the heart. Her forni#®was genteel, and her eyes of < 
dark blue, and uncommonly expressive. Her rab Si 
was open and complexion fair. There was the appearance 
of mildness and gentleness in all her features, and when she 
spoke an engaging smile played upon her lips, while diffi- 
dence spread a charm over her whole person. Her dress 
was plain but perfectly neat and clean, and w as SO adjusted 
as to convince the most careless observer that she had been 
trained up in habits of industry and had acquired a correct 
taste. “* And what do you here, my little miss?” said I, in 
an affectionate tone of voice. She courtisied, in a graceful 
manner, and replied, “I am gathering hazlenuts,  sir.”’ 
‘And are you fond of them, my dear!” “ Yes, sir, I like 
them very well, but I do not eat many of them myself.” 
‘“ For whom, then, do you gather them?” said I; “ for 
vour little brothers and sisters, I suppose.” ** No, sir,” 



















































































The Little Shepherdess. 


said she, “ I have no brothers or sisters, nor father nor mo- 
mother 3 ; I ama poor orphan girl, and I live with my grand- 
parents, who are themselves poor. I sell the nuts to those 
who have not time to gather them, or who can employ their 
time to better advantage in other things.” “ And how do 
you dispose of the money which you get for your labour, my 
little miss ? do you get dolls and playthings with it?’ The 
colour came in her face at this question, as if 0g felt wound- 
ed that I could think so lightly of her, and she re plied with 
a kind of trembling earnestness, ‘No, sir, I pay my tax with 
it to the juvenile missionary society, and if I can get any 
more I lay it out in little books.” And what is the object 
of your Missionary Society, my dear?” said 1.“ It is to 
educate poor heathen children, sir, who know nothing about 
our Saviour.” “ And will the little sum which your society 
can raise do much towards sending the gospel to the hea- 
then.” “Tt would not do much of itself, sir, but there are a 
great many such societies in the c hristian world, and alto- 
cether they raise a great sum.” “ And are there many hea- 
then who are destitute of the rab ” said I. “QO yes, 
sir,” she replied, (losing her diffidence as the conversation 
became familiar,) there are more than six hundred millions, 
besides those in our own country.” ‘“ And where do you 
learn this, my little girl?’ said I. “ From the Missionary 
Catechism, sir.” I was afraid to put any more questions to 
this child, being fully sensible of my own ignorance upon 
this subject, and unwilling to expose it; I therefore broke 
off the conversation by requesting her to bring her nuts, when 
she had prepared them, to my friend’s house, promising to 
purchase all she should bring. As I turned away from her 
to pursue my walk, I said to myself, I must know more of 
this interesting little creature : And is it possible, thought [, 
that she can feel such an interest in the welfare of the hea- 
then as to forego all those recreations which are so captivating 
to the infant mind. that she may contribute her mite to send 
the gospel tothem? And is it a fact that there are so many 
as she says, who are destitute of that gospel which we enjoy ? 

{ have heard missionary efiorts derided by many as being 
visionary in the extreme 3 but here is a child, eight years old, 
who knows more about the heathen world than I do, who 
¢m more than forty; and she, though poor and destitute, de- 
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nies herself, and labours to acquire something to contribute 
io the benevolent efforts of zealous Christians in spreading 
the gospel, and I who have a fulness, and who waste more 
very frequently upon my own appetite than she could earn 
in a month, never contribute a farthing to this object, except 
when a contribution is publicly solicited ; and then I must 
confess, I give, to avoid singularity, more than from any re- 
gard to the object itself. Such reflections as these passed in 
my mind as I was returning to the house of my friend. I com- 
municated to the family the pleasant interview above related, 
enquiring of my friend’s wile, if she could tell me something 
about the interesting child. “ Oh,” said she, with much 
animation, it is the little shepherdess, as we call her. Her 
name is Maria Seymour; she is a child of no common un- 
derstanding, I assure you, and so perfectly amiable, that 
she is beloved by every one who knows her. Her 
history is melancholy, and may be given ina few words. 
Her father had recently commenced business as a merchant 
in the state of New-York, at the close of the war, and was 
doing well. He married the youngest daughter of one ot 
our neighbours, who was a respectable farmer and possessed 
ofa competency. ‘They had.been attached from youth, and 
a more interesting couple was scarcely to be found. Mr. 8. 
soon after his marriage was taken sick with a consumption and 
was obliged to give up business ; he declined rapidly, and 
within a year sunk intothe grave. Tis wife returned to her 
father’s house, and in a few months after the death of her 
husband, became the mother of this child. She had received 
a good education, and was possessed of an excellent under- 
standing, and was ardently pious. A series of misfortunes 
about this time reduced her father almost to poverty, so that 
he was obliged to sell his farm and remove to one of much 
smaller dimensions, and to content himself with a neat but 
humble habitation. The old gentleman bore his troubles 
with Christian fortitude and patience, and his conduct re- 
flects the highest honour upon his piety, and he still retains 
the confidence and respect of his neighbours. Mrs. 5. de- 
voted herself to the instruction of her child, a task for which 
she was well qualified. She mingled but little in society, as 
she felt her depressed and dependent condition. She was 
however active in doing good, especially in the Sabbath 
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School. But her health and spirits were much affected by 
her own afilictions and those which befel her father, and 
two years since she bid adieu to the world in the triumphs 
of faith, leaving little Maria to the care of her grand parents. 
The sweet child was almost frantic with grief at the death of 
her mother, and for some time appeared very pensive and 
melancholy, and scarcely any subject of conversation seem- 
ed to afford her pleasure, except the virtues of her mother. 
At the mention of her name she would weep, and she has 
been known to go into her chamber and shut herself up and 
examine her clothes, as if she derived a melancholy pleasure 
in meditating upon her. But by degrees she recovered her 
sprightliness, and has appeared to enter into the lively sports 
of the children of her years. She is foremost in every thing 
where intellectual exertion is required. Her perceptions are 
quick, her judgment mature, to a degree far beyond her 
years ; and her memory retentive. During the last summer 
she committed to memory a large number of the psalms, sev- 
eral chapters in the New Testament, and the whole of the 
Missionary Catechism; and her knowledge of missionary la- 
bours is very considerable. By the advice of our minister a 
number of children, somewhat older than little Maria, were 
formed into a society whose object is to aid in the education of 
heathen children. ‘They pay one cent a week, or fifty cents a 
year. Application was at first made to those children only whose 
parents could well afford the expence, and as Maria was 
younger than any of the members, and as her grandfather 
was unable to give any thing, she was not thought of. But 
she became anxious to join the society, and by gathering 
berries and nuts in the season of them, and selling them, has 
paid the sum required during the two last years. Her grand- 
father keeps a few sheep to supply the wants of his family, 
and as he is short in pasture ground, little Maria tends them, 
in the Spring, while they graze by the road side, previous to 
their being driven away for summer pasturage, and thus has 
she acquired the name of the little sphepherdess. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that this relation in- 
creased the interest which I already felt in the child. Ina 
few days she came, according to my request, bringing with 
her out two quarts of nuts which she had gathered with 
her own hands. I would have cheerfully given her ten times 
13* 
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the price she asked for them, but I was doubtful as to the 
effect which such an act might have upon her disposition ; I 
therefore contented myself for the present with the usual sum. 
She appeared very thankful, and asked if the gentleman 
would wish for any more. I told her I would take all she 
could collect. Her eyes, which were naturally expressive, 
sparkled with unusual animation, and she bid us good 
morning with a sweet and placid smile, and tripped along 
through the yard, like one who is anxious to communicate 
some interesting news to a friend. 

On the next Sabbath I was invited by iny friend to stay 
after divine service, and witness the manner in which they 
conducted the Sabbath School, and the improvement of the 
scholars. ‘There were about 180 children present, divided 
into about a dozen classes. I was pleased to see the interest 
they manifested in the recital of their lessons. The progress 
which some had made was almost incredible, but their class 
papers were kept with great accuracy, and there could be no 
mistake. I conferred with the directors of the school on the 
subject of offering premiums to the different classes as a re- 
ward of merit. It was finally agreed on and was announced 
to the school that a suitable premium would be given to the 
child in each class who should appear best on examination 
in three weeks from that time; and that these premiums 
would be supplied by a stranger, who felt a deep interest in 
the improvement of youth. The eyes of the school were di- 
rected towards me as the person who had made the proposi- 
tion, and each seemed to say, ‘I will do my best to get a 
premium.’ The directors were to be the judges. 

The more I saw of the Little shepherdess the better was I 
pleased with her. ‘The principles of religion were instilled 
into her mind ata very tender age, and they seemed to in- 
fluence her conduct to an uncommon degree. ‘The follow- 
ing circumstance evinced the tenderness of her conscience. 
One morning in September, [ walked into the orchard which 
reached to the road, and I observed several children on their 
way to school. Asthey approached, I sat down behind a 
large stone in the wall, which entirely hid me from their 
view. I heard one of the little girls, somewhat older than 
Maria, propose to get over the wall and gather some pears 
from a tree which stood near. To this Maria objected, 
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saying, “my mamma told me I must never steal.” The 
other replied, with much smartness, “I hope you don’t 
think I would steal, Maria—I would not steal any sooner 
than you, though you think yourself so good.” “ I do not 
think myself +good,” said Maria, ina gentle manner, “ I 
know Iam a very wicked girl, but I think it very wrong to 
take any thing without liberty.” “} have heard my father 
say,” replied “the other, that it is not stealing to take a few 
apples or pears to eat, without asking for them, and that 
was all I intended.” “My mother told me,” said Maria, 
“that I must never take the smallest thing without permis- 
sion, and that I must never wish for that which I could not have, 
as this would be breaking God’s commandment, which says, 
‘thou shalt not covet’—and though I love pears as well as 
you, I am sure I would not touch one without permission for 
any thing.” ‘ Well,” said the other, “I suppose you will 
run and tellif I get over and take some of them, and it will 
recommend you to Esq. E. and the gentleman who is stopping 
there.” “Jt is not my wish,” said Maria, “to expose the 
faults of others, and I shall never inform when they do 
wrong, unless I am questioned, and then I will not tell a lie 
to save them from blame.” “ Well, said the other, “ I think» 
a telltale is a very mean person, and I had rather tell a lie 
than to see one of my mates punished.” “ I love my mates,” 
said Maria, “and Il am always sorry to have any of them 
corrected, but I love God’s commandments better, and ! 
dare not break them to please any one.” ‘his conversation 
diverted the little girl from her first purpose, and she began 
uport another subject. “ And I suppose you expect to get 
the Bible with a morocco cover which is to be given to some 
one in our class asa premium. I understand the gentleman 
says you shall have it, because he likes you the best of any of 
the scholars.” “J do not believe the gentleman ever said 
any such thing,” said Maria.’ ‘ It is not for him to say who 
shall have the premium ¢ it is the business of ‘the directors. 
[ hope I may be so fortunate as to deserve it ; I shall do my 
best; and I would study as hard if there were nothing to be 
gained.” They now set forward on their way, and were 
soon out of hearing. J couid not but observe the difference 
in the temper of these children, and the different influence of 
correct and incorrect principles over the heart and practice. 
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Many parents are so indiscreet as to palliate or excuse aa 
immoral act, because it happens to be less flagrant than oth- 
ers of the same character, and thus they confound the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong, and insensibly destroy the 
odiousness of vice in the youthful mind. For-instance, they 
will assert, that there is no harm in stepping into a neigh- 
bour’s orchard and taking as much fruit as one needs to sa- 
tisfy the appetite, though it would be wrong to carry it off in 
bags. Children should early be taught to avoid evil practi- 
ces. Their minds should be trained in the strictest rules of 
virtue, and they should fear the minutest departure from 
them. Parents cannot be too assiduous in pressing upon 
the minds of their children the fear of the Lord. Surround- 
ed as they are by temptations of every description, and pos- 
sessed of hearts naturally inclined to evil, it will require all 
the moral discipline which the wisest and the most zealous 
parents can exercise to save them from those destructive 
courses which “ take hold on hell.” 

The day of examination at length arrived, and many anx- 
ious hearts beat high with the hopes of winning the prize. 
A small Bible bound in morocco was the premium offered to 
the class to which little Maria belonged, and the directors 
unanimously adjudged it to her. Her answers were always 
prompt, and she discovered an extent of knowledge in the 
sacred scriptures far beyond her years. I was pleased to 
see several of her mates, as they examined the premium, 
speak affectionately to Maria, and congratulate her on her 
success. The looks of many seemed to imply that they were 
glad it had fallen to her lot; since it could not fall to their 
own. She received the book with a modest blush, saying, 

‘she hoped she should make a good use of it.” 
( To be continued. ) 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


DON’T CHEAT YOURSELF. 


Most people had rather cheat others than themselves, and 
doubtless every reader of the Guardian knows this, and won- 
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ders why I did not tell them, rather, not to cheat others, for 
they will mind and take good care of themselves. I am not 
quite sure of that : and I think that I can make them believe 
that a great many people need to be told, not to cheat them- 
selves. 

You all know, that some men go to the tavern or store and 
spend whole days in idleness, (and idle people who stay at 
the tavern a good deal, almost, if not quite, always become 
drunkards and profane swearers and boxers and every 
thing that is bad,) and neglect their business at home. By 
and by you hear that they are despised by every body, and 
all their property is sold to pay their debts, and because all 
their property won’t pay what they owe, they are sent to 
gaol and have to lie there a good while—and you say it is 
good enough for them—because if they had staid at home 
and attended to business as they might, they would have 
been respected, and saved their virtuous families from bur- 
dening the town with their support. And you say right. 
Such men lose more than what they spend. ‘The difference 
between spending twenty-five cents and earning fifty, is hot 
twenty-five cents, but seventy-five. So you see that drunk- 
ards get rid of their property very fast. And instead ot 
coming in from a good days work with a good appetite and 
contented mind to eat a good supper, which their beloved 
wives have prepared against their return from work, and 
which, if industrious, they would share with a fine family ot 
well dressed and well educated children—they disturb the 
whole village till twelve o’clock by their carousing—come 
home cross and discontented, to abuse their wives, and cor- 
rupt their ignorant and ragged children; to hear that the 
cows are ruined by eating too much corn, and the hogs have 
rooted up all the potatoes, and both the horses are foundered 
by getting to the grain on the barn floor. Who cheated 
these men out of their days work, a good supper, a good 
pair of horses, and all the grain which has ruined their 
cows ; and what is the greatest loss of all, peace and happi- 
ness in their own house? I say the last is the greatest—be- 

cause ifamanis not happy at home, I don’t think he will 
be happy any where. Why, you will say, that they cheated 
themselves. For if they had been at home they could have 
kept the cattle out of mischief—and if they ha. not got 
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drunk, and abused their families, their houses would have 
been the abodes of plenty and of peace. ‘Then you think 
just as I do; that drunkards need to be told not to cheai 
themselves out of so much happiness as they always do. 
For if drunkards are rich, they are never respected, and they 
never have happy families. 

[ have seen children at play on the ice, or sliding down 
hill, when they ought to have been at school—and it made 
my heart ache. Now did you ever see children at play 
when they should have been at their books, as their parents 
expected ? Don’t you think that they did wrong? If they 
did, they lost something ; ; for people alw ays lose when they 
do wrong—and if they lost in this way, they got cheated : 
and who cheated them ? Did their parents? Their pa- 
rents wanted to have them improve every moment. Did 
their teacher ? He was ready to be vexed because they did 
not come more steadily to school. I don’t see how we can 
decide better, than to say, that they cheated themselves. 

But, for fear that children will not believe that they do 
cheat themselves, (for they think there is more fun in play 
than study,) I will try to convince them that they do. You 
think a man gets cheated when he sells all his property for 
rum. And so he does. For he would have better health 
and better friends, if he did not drink it; and he might keep 
his property into the bargain—Almost all children in our 
country go to school twelve or fourteen years, more or less. 
[f they spend the most of this time in play, as too many do, 
and after this they are put to work, what will they know ? 
They will not be able to write a letter and spell it correctly, 
or even cast interest on a note for eight months. One man 

said, “ that every moment is worth a wedge of gold.” At 

any rate, time is money, and if we misimprove time we do as 
foolishly cheat ourselves, as the man who throws away his 
property for rum. 

A heathen once lamented that he had lost a day, and well 
he might ; for if he had offered to give $5,00 he could not 
have got it back again. Then he lost—$5,00 ? If the sal- 

vation of his soul depended on the improvement of that day, 
and we don't know but it did. he lost, not $5,00, but all heaven. 
Tell me then what the little boy or girl loses, who plays away 
every day till he is fourteen years old. And when you re- 
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member, that this is the only time which he w ill have to 
iearn, and after all he plays it away, and learns nothing 
but bad habits, which will make him a mere blank 
in society, and it would be no strange thing if they 
led him to the State prison or the gallows ; won’t you think 
as I do, that he cheats himself—and won't you tell all such 
children not to cheat themselves, for it they do they will be 
vagabond unhappy wretches here, and everlastingly wretched 
hereafter. And do you think that those do much. better 
who attend school and do nothing but make disturbance ? 
If you will profit by what I have said, and never cheat your- 
selves in these two ways 3; I will tell you before a great while, 
if I am permitted to, other ways in which people very often 
cheat themselves, till they do nothing but cry over their 
folly. TYRO. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
LETTER FROM A MOTHER TO HER SON. 


My Dear Curxp, 

This is Saturday evening—your little empty chair stands 
in its usual place, but no little boy is here to draw it close to 
the fire, and, seating himself by my side, listen to his anxious 
mother. No: You are far away, but I hope at this season 
particularly, you think of home, for I think so much of you 
that I almost feel as if you were here, and ready to answer, 
when I ask you, as usual, how you have spent the week 
which is just gus upon us? You have been through new 
scenes—seen a new spot—surrounded by new faces—and 
probably have been div erted from some of your duties ; but 
I hope you have every morning thanked your heavenly Fa- 
ther for his kind cave of you through the night—that you 
have felt hew very ond it was, in such a Great Being, to 
Ww atch over such a little, usele ss, helpless child, and keep you 
in safety; allowing neither fire or storms or sicl:ness to hurt 
you. Perhaps you have sometimes forgotten to thank Him, 
but if you forget Him, don’t you fear that He will for get you, 
and how could you sieep in peace one single night, if He did 
not take care of you? You may think you have kind 
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friends around you, who would see that no harm came to you: 
but, my child, the kindest friend in the world might not be 
able to save you, if the house were on fire ; or if you became 
suddenly ill, cou!d not preserve your life one single hour. God 
only can protect you from danger, and it is to Him you must 
look for protection. 

Have you at the close of every day, entreated Him to for- 
give the sins you have conunitted, and thanked Him for the 
comforts and blessings you have enjoyed? Have you ever 
gone to sleep without doing it? If so, what an ungrateful 
child you have been: had I sent you every day anew book, 
or even some pretty plaything, would not you have thought 
a great deal of my kindness, and been very much ashamed 
and pained too, if you had forgotten or neglected to thank 
me? then how much more should it mortify and grieve you, 
when you neglect that kind Being who is so much better to 
you than I can be, who gives you food, and clothes, and 
friends, and health, and every thing you have i ? It should 
indeed grieve you that you are capable of being so base and 
thankless, and it will make your parents very unhappy to 
find they have such an ungrateful child, one who cares so 
little about their best friend, for you know they have told 
you a great many times, that God is their best friend ; and 
if you loved us, that you must think more of Him than all 
things beside. 

But whatever you may have neglected each day, I am sure 
that in obedience to my wishes, if not from habit, you are 
on this evening endeavouring to recollect every thing you 
have done wrong through the week, and if you are sensible 
that you have but once given way to a fit of passion—if you 
have once violated the strictest truth ; if you have in one in- 
stance been disobedient—then you know that you have been 
guilty of three sins, for which you must answer at the day of 
judgment. You undoubtedly recollect more than these three 
sins, and God, who always sees you, has, perhaps, noticed 
many which you do not remember, and written them down 
in his great Book. Oh! how you will feel—how your pa- 
rents will feel, when that Book is opened, and we see the 
whole universe listening to the list of your sins—to find that 
in one short week you could, so many times, disobey the 
commands of a God so full of love and kindness, and who 
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ad done so much for you. Only think for a few moments : 
go into a room by yourself, and think for a few moments of 
that awful day when you will most certainly be called out 
from the multitude.to answer for every wicked word and 
thought, andi am sure you will, with tears of sorrow, ear- 
nestly ask God to forgive the sins you have already been 
guilty of, and to keep you from sinning in future. I should 
be pleased to write more, but you are so young, that I know 
you cannot remember much at one time. I shall write you 
again very soon, for [ think of a great many things every day 
that I wish to say to you. 
Your affectionate mother, 


M. M. 


as 
FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


LETTER TO A YOUNG LADY ON THE SUBJECT 
OF MARRIAGE. 


My Dear Youne Frrenp, 

The subject of our late conversation has been often in my 
mind, since 1 saw you. It is deeply interesting to you, at 
this period in life, and at the same time, delicate to be intro- 
duced in a letter. I have almost resolved to remain silent, 
through fear, that instead of relieving your anxious suspense, 
I should perplex and occasion you more disquietude. The 
consideration, that you are left without parental counsel, to 
which you would naturally look for advice, and that per haps 
there is no other friend in the circle of your acquaintance, 
to whom you would willingly open your mind, induces me 
to offer you a few hints, which, if they do not serve to deter- 
mine your choice, will fulfil the expectations I excited in 
you of hearing from me, and which, however they may be 
regarded by you, you will have the goodness to believe, are 
dictated from a sincere regard for your happiness. 

The subject of marriage is one immensely important in its 
results. When it is before the mind for deliberation, and our 
choice is to be made in regard to it, it is becoming us to act 
with discretion, and to feel that we are acting for rm Our 
decision is not for a day, nor for a week, but it will effect 
VOL. v.] 14 
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our happiness and usefulness, through life, and have more o% 
less influence on our destination for eternity. It is not at 
all surprising, that at the age of twenty, with little knowledge 
of the world, ‘and only a slight acquaintance with men, that 
you should find yourself in want of some friend to advise you, 
in respect to duty, when the object of a young Gentleman’s 
affectioas, who makes yeu proposals of marriage. You are 
placed in a situation, which requires a degree ‘of mental in- 
dependence, and much reflection. Independence is neces- 
sary to withstand the observations both of friends and foes, 

and likewise to restrain your fancy to the sober dictates of 
judgment. You are to look forw ard to what will be your 
state, both as it shall respect happiness and usefulness after 

marriage. And these will depend, in no inconsiderable de- 

gree, onthe character of him, who is your companion. Cha- 
racter is indispensable ta friendship in every relation ; 
in none it is more so, than inthat of marriage. He, who is 
addicted to vice, in several of its forms, is unfitted for happi- 
ness in this re lation, and is disqualified for the duties invol- 
ved in it. To give yourself in marriage to such a man, 

would be to lay the foundation for wretchedness in subsequent 
life. 

I have but one opinion concerning him, whose attentions 
you have been receiving, and whose choice is submitted to 
you, and this has been my uniform feeling, from the moment 
{heard you had consented to receive his attentions. I think 
I am not biassed by prejudice, and that I have no wish to 
do him Lg iti but his character, in my view, is such, as 
renders him altogether unworthy of your choice. 

Do you ask my objections to his character ? In part they 
are already stated. He is a man without religious principle, 
and more or less inclined to vicious courses. At the age of 
thirty, the characters of men, in ordinary cases, are shaped 
for life. Tle who has arrived at this age, and has formed no 
established character, as a man of industry, enterprize and 
integrity, will probably pass through life without such a cha- 
racter. IL would not limit the grace of God: it is possible, 
that by the power of God, he may reform and become a new 
man; yet,to human view, we cannot rationally expect that 
he will. You very w eitkaow Mr. s general character, 
his destitution of religious principle, his use of profane lan- 
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guage, bis occasional intoxication, and his fondness for gay 
company! There is little reason to hope, that with such 
habits, he w ill prove kind, faithful, constant, and provident, 
in scenes of domestic life, and still less reason to expect, that 
were you to be connected with him, your influence would be 
such, as materially to alter his habits. You would hope to 
be able to do this, yet probably would find yourself disap- 
pointed. 

Such a man may be full of expressions of friendship ; he 

may promise well, he may appear well in conversation, yet, 
after all, he has not that character which you ought to require 
in a step involving so many interests. It is ten to one, if you 
are not deceived in him. You had better withhold your 
heart and your hand, and say no, with firmness, than be ren- 
dered wretched through life. If your consent be gained, if 
you give yourself to him, you must remember, you cannot re- 
trace your steps. Your eyes will be opened tosee your folly, 
when it is too late, when repentance will be unavailing, | 
can never advise you to marry for the sake of a home, nox 
for the sake of riches, nor for the sake of family distinetion. 
nor from the influence of exampie, nor from the influence oi 
fancy, when your judgment does not concur. It is dange- 
rous to entrust yourself to an unprincipled man. Should he 
provide weil for his family, should he prove kind and faith- 
ful asa husband, and affectionate as a father, which is more 
than can be expected, still you cannot hope, that he will aid 
you in religious duty,—that he will hold communion with 
you in spiritual things, and that he will countenance and en- 
courage you in the ways of piety ? No, my young friend, 
the connexion will prove a hindrance to your salvation, it 
will spread temptations before you, to neglect your soul and 
vour duty to God. In consenting to it, you run the greatest 
risks for time and for eternity. 

The connexion under these circumstances has no prospect 
of happimess, and thousands of your sex, could they be con- 
sulted, would tell you never to marry a aman destitute of 
religious principle, and devoid of morality. 

Providence has hitherto placed you in circumstances, in 
which you enjoy life in as great a degree, as most young 
persons. And, as a friend, terested in your welfare for 
time and for eternitv, T will not advise vou to consent toa vol- 
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untary change of state, unless you shall have a reasonable 
prospect, that the change will increase your happiness and 
nsefalness in this world, and be favourable to your prepara- 
tion for happiness in the world to come. 


I am your’s truly and affectionately, 
AMICUS. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN CHARLES AND ELIZUR. 


( Continued from page 125.) 


E. Good evening, my friend. I have called to mvite 
you to walk with me. 

C. I shall be pleased to ; the evening is very pleasant, 
and I shall relish a walk with you much. I have just been 
thinking of your promise, and wishing you would call. 

E. J intended to before now, but have been otherwise 
employed. I attended the conference last evening. I had 
thought of calling to invite you to go with me. 

C. I should have gone if you had. Were there many 
there ? 

E. Yes; the reom was full, and all appeared solemn. 
f never saw such a meeting before; it was all new to me. 
I have often attended conferences ; but went merely out of 
custom, and paid very little attention. Now every thing ap- 
peared so solemn, and so different from what it used to, that it 
did not seem like the same place. 

C. Texpect you feel difierent. [I observed your coun- 
tenance as soon as you came in. It is not so gloomy and 
melanchply as it has been for two or three weeks past. 

E. Yes, very different. When I last conversed with 
vou, I had determined to seek the salvation of my soul, but 
the more I read and prayed, the more wretched and helpless 
{ found myself. I used to think that at some future peri- 
od, I would repent: but now I found that I could not ; the 
more I strove, the harder my heart appeared ; and I was at 
length convinced that it required an Almighty power to 
change it. 

C. You have had good instructions, being ina very pious 
family. 
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E. Ihave; but the thought of having misimproved it, 
fills me with remorse. It has appeared to me for weeks past, 
that the doom of “ that servant who knew his Lord’s will 
and did it not,” must be mine. My sins are awfully aggra- 
vated. I have beemoften warned, reproved, and instructed ; 
and had become so callous, as to pay very little regard to it. 
Often when the season for family prayer returned, I would 
gladiy have formed some pretext for absenting myself, and 
when there, I paid uo attention to the solemn duties of rea- 
ding the word of God, and prayer. My thoughts were wan- 
dering on the business of the day, or some vain amusement 5 
or, perhaps, my mind was engrossed with some ball, or par- 
ty, where I had been, or was calculating to go. Thus while 
I was pretending to worship God, I was only mocking him 
with the outward form; my heart being far from him. My 
conscience has often been alarmed, and | have made many 
resolutions, and as often broke them; and should have con- 
tinued in that state of rebellion against God till his mercy 
was exhausted, andI was cut down in wrath, if infinite mercy 
had not prevented. O Charles, I can hardly imagine how 
{ could remain in such an alarming situation, month after - 
month, and year after year, entirely regardless of the salva- 
tion of my soul. Did you never feel, my friend, that a state 
of impenitence and rebellion against God was dangerous 

C. Yes; but I have thought more of the subject.since 
you conversed with me the other evening, than I ever dia 
before. As I returned home, I thought within myself—if 
religion is necessary for Elizur, it is also for me. I have 
been very thoughtless and stupid, but I will think more of 
the subject in future—and this I have, for it has scarcely 
been out of my mind since. 

E. And I hope it never will be, till you are brought to 
the foot of the cross for mercy, and made a subject of divine 
grace. 

C. I hope, Elizur, you will pray for me, that I may not 
be left to stifle the dictates of my conscience, and grieve away 
the Spirit of God. 

E. Yes, my friend, I will ; and if you will come to my 
room to-morrow evening, we will spend it in united prayer, - 
that God would go on in mercy to us, and bring us to the 
knowledge of the truth. 

14* 
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C. Iwill, with pleasure. But I want to have you tell 
me how you obtained comfort? for you say you feel very 
different from what you did. Go on, if you please, with an 
account of your feelings ? 

E. After I began to feel that I was a sinner, and had de- 
termined to repent; 1 read and prayed, (as I observed be- 
fore,) but the means I used to make my heart better, only 
discovered to me its guilt and deformity. I soon saw that I 
was still going about to establish my own righteousness, in- 
stead of submitting to Christ, and receiving him as “ The 
Lord our righteousness.” All my tears, and promises, and 
prayers, had not atoned for one sin, nor merited the least 
mercy ; but on the contrary, every moment increased my 
guilt. I knew not what to do,—all my exertions appeared 
to be fruitless,—I was greatly distressed,—I went to Mr. 
B——, and told him my distress,—he pointed out to me the 
way of salvation by Christ,—exhorted me to cast myself on 
his mercy, and to give up my heart entirely to him. He then 
commended me to God in prayer. After this I retired to 
my room, where [ poured out my soul to God ; and O how 
precious did Jesus appear. My eyes were opened to behold 
his glory and excellence. Able and willing to save all who 
come to Him. I now saw how God could be just, and justify 
sinners. . The way of salvation through Him appeared 
plain, and glorious ; and I adored him as my Lord and my 
God, my Saviour and my Redeemer ; my burden of sin was 
gone, and my tongue broke out in praise to God for the gift of 
a Saviour to rebellious men. 

C. Ithank you, Elizur; don’t forget to pray for me, 
and you may expect to see me to-morrow evening. 

E. Good night. 

A. M. H. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


THE AWFUL CONSEQUENCES OF INDULGING 
IN ANGER. 


This subject is interesting and important to all: but es- |} 
pecially to you, my young friends, who are inthe morning | 
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of life, and whose breasts have not yet become the empire 
of anger and rage. It is important for you to bear in mind, 
that it is in youth the habits are formed. It is now in your 
early days that you will either overcome your passions, by 
resisting them, when they first rise to assert authority, or 
you will permitthem to gain that ascendency over you which 
will enable them to bring you into the most wretched servi- 
tude. My young readers may all perceive the impropriety 
of indulging in anger, and the importance of early subduing it, 
both from the word of God (where we are commanded not 
to let the sun go down upon our wrath,) and from the con- 
sideration, that if indulged, it will render them unhappy in 
this life, and miserable through eternity. I make these re- 
marks, to prepare the mind of the reader to profit, while pe- 
rusing the following affecting narrative :— 

John B was the only son of wealthy and respectable 
parents, in one of the eastern States. In his infancy, his pa- 
rents began to flatter themselves, that he would be their sup- 
port and joy in old age. And no sooner had he acquired 
strength sufficient to leave his cradle and mother’s arms, than 
he was indulged with every thing he desired. His little Sis- 
ters and parents, from a false notion of tenderness for him, 
were willing to give up any thing he asked for, without the 
least hesitation. At this time, while his parents and friends 
were able to gratify him in all his desires, and he had not 
been irritated by denial, his disposition appeared tender, 
affectionate,and lovely. His sisters already began to amuse 
themselves with the idea, that they should enjoy in hima 
fond and affectionate brother ; and his parents pleased them- 
selves with the thought, that he would be to them a filial and 
dutiful son ; but, dee! they soon found, that like others, he 
had in his breast hateful passions, which now very often be- 
gan to break forth in gusts of rage. His parents being un- 
willing to wound their own feelings by correcting him, per- 
mitted him to indulge in such fits of anger, until they gained 
the mastery of him. From this period they date the begin- 
ning of their trouble and disappointment ; for now if they 
denied him any thing, or if they provoked him by ever so 
trifling an affair, he would manifest towards them a mali- 
cious and sullen disposition, which ever rendered them un- 
happy. He showed the same ungovernable temper towards 
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his school-mates, and teachers, and was always engaged in 
some quarrel, until at length, he rendered himself the object 
of hatred and contempt. He lived in this situation, continu- 
ally tormented by this dreadful passion, till he arrived at the 
age of sixteen, when, finding it so disagreeable to be under 
the slight restraints of his parents, he concluded to leave his 
father’s house, and go on board a ship as a sailor, where he 
hoped to be free from all restraint, and find companions like 
himself. Here he gave up without reserve to be ruled by 
his furious temper, until it had gained such power over him 
that when provoked he would permit his anger to rave to 
such extent, that it would often injure his health, and confine 
him to his hammock for a number of days. At length, by 
the assistance of his friends, he obtained a captain’s commis- 
sion. In this situation he was more easily provoked than 
ever, and both officers and sailors were often the objet s of 
his resentment. 

In his last voyage from Savannah to the eastern States, 
being one day offended by a passenger, his anger arose to such 
a height, that he remarked, I shall die of my passion. He 
walked the deck in the greatest agony, and knowing no other 
way to appease his passion, he ordered the stewart to load 
his pistols, intending to fight a duel with the person who had 
offended him ; but just at the moment when he was laying 
his hand upon the instrument of death, a large blood vessel 
broke, he fell upon the deck, and in fifteen minutes was a 
lifeless corpse ! The passengers were overwhelmed at the 
sight, and were unanimous in the opinion, that he came to 
his death by indulging his temper. In this awful situation, 
his soul was hurried out of time into the presence of a holy 
God, whose anger, if once kindled, will burn through eterni- 
ty. ” My young friends, you all ‘doubtless tremble at the 
scene, which has now been presented before you ; but re- 
member that it is in youth the passions first begin to assert 
their power, and if they are not then resisted and conquered, 
they wil] take full possession of the heart, and destroy all 
happiness in this world, and in the world to come. 


A. B. 
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FOR THR GUARDIAN. 
BOAST NOT OF TO-MORROW. 


‘¢ | cannot attend to it now, mother, I will to-morrow,” 
said a young lady, who was making preparation for a party 
of pleasure, of which her mother was then ignorant. ‘The 
whole day was spent in that busy and anxious manner which 
commonly precedes a scene of festivity and mirth. At length 
ihe wished for hour arrived: the carriage drove up to the 
door and Miss M stepped into it in high spirits. It 
drove off with great speed, leaving the pious mother in a pen- 
sive mood, while she reflected on the thoughtlessness of her 
daughter, and her fondness for pleasure. For a little time 
the young ladies and gentlemen in the carriage were very joy- 
ful. They alltalked and laughed together, and each antici- 
pated much greater enjoyment in the pleasures of the eve- 
ning. But the coachman had drunken rather too freely of 
the delicious beverage, uf which he was found, and in descend- 
ing a sharp pitch, he was thrown from his seat. The horses 
finding the reins dangling around their heels, took fright, and 
’ ran furiously and overturned the carriage, and broke it to 
pieces. All within were more or less injured by the acci- 
dent, though none of them very dangerously, except Miss 
M ,W ho survived but a few hours, and was brought home 
to her mother, a lifeless and mangled corpse. I will not under- 

take to describe the agony ofthis good woman, as she bent over 
the remains of her daughter, snatched away in so sudden a 
manner, in all the pride and gaiety of youth; thoughtless and 
unconcerned about her eternal state. Religion had been 
the companion of her life, and she now received all that con- 
solation which it never fails to bring to those whoare stricken 
by the hand of heaven. She heard a voice from the sacred 
word, saying, “ be still, and know that I am God,” and she 
meekly obeyed, saying with great submission, “ The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away, and biéssed be the 
name of the Lord ,” and “though my house be not so with 
God, yet hath he made with me an everlasting covenant, or- 
dered in all things and sure.” 
But was the accident which we have mentioned, a rare 
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one? Perhaps some of the circumstances attending it do 
not often occur. But are not multitudes hurried into eternity 
in as sudden a manner, when they are as fondly calculating 
on a continuance of life, and anticipating as much enjoyment 
init? What saith the scripture? “ As the fishes are taken 
in an evil net, and as the birds are caug!it in a snare, so are 
the sons of men snared in an evil time, “when it falleth sud- 
denly upon them.” —“ What is your life? It is even a va- 
pour, which appeareth for a little time and then vanisheth 
away.” “ Boast not thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest 
not what a day may bring forth.” I would improve this 
providence for the benefit of the young. “ You know not 
what a day may bring forth.” ‘To day you are in health, 
and have an opportunity to attend to the concerns of the 
soul. ‘To-morrow may find you languishing with disease, 
filled with pain, and undisposed for any serious reflections. 
To day you have the exercise of your reason, and can calmly 
contemplate the importance of a religious course, and can 
give such attention to the subject as may increase your 
knowledge of divine things. To-morrow a raging fever 
may distract your brain, and deprive you of all ability to 
commend your soul to God. ‘To day you may feel some in- 
clination to attend to religion, and any serious impressions 
which are made upon the ‘mind, if properly cherished, may 
soon ripen into a habit of piety. If they are dismissed until 
to-morrow, they may never return, and you may ever after 
find yourself unable to recal them by any effort of your own. 
To-day, the Holy Spirit may be striving with you, and wil- 
ling to cleanse you from sin, that you may be made meet 
for the kingdom of God. "To-morrow he may be grieved 
and withdrawn from you, and leave you in a state of hard- 
ness and stupidity, which will be an awful presage of repro- 
bation and woe. ‘To-day you are invited to come and be a 
cuest at the marriage supper of the Lamb. ‘To-morrow, the 
bride-groom may have shut to the door, and leave you with- 
out in a state of despair. To-day the Saviour says, “ come 
unto me, and I will give you life.” ‘To-morrow he may 
say, * depart from me, 1 know you not whence you are.” 

To-day you are pris ners of hope, and as such are invited to 
turn to the strong hold. To-morrow you may be confin- 
ed in chains under darkness, until the judgment of the great 
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day.” To-day the long-suffering of God waits for you, and 
he affectionately expostulates with you, saying, ‘ How shall 
I give thee up? How shall I make thee as Admah! How 
shall I set thee as Zeboim? My heart is turned within 
me ; my repentings are kindled together.” To-morrow, 
the decree may have gone forth, “ they are joined to idols, 
let them alone” —“ because I have called and ye refused ; 
I have stretched out my hand, and ye disregarded ; ye have 
set at nought all my counsel and would none of my reproof, I 
also will laugh at your calamity.” ‘ O that ye were wise 
and understood these things, and would consider your latter 


end.” MORIATOE. 


— 
FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


PRAY FOR THE HEATHEN. 


The following letter from a heathen child about ten and a 
half years of age, residing in Mr. Bingham’s family at the 
Sandwich Islands, speaks very forcible language to the 
hearts and consciences of the children and youth in our 
highly favoured country; yea, to parents and children, it 
speaks a language which cannot be resisted, without doing 
violence to the highest and best obligations of benevolence ; 
language singularly affecting on the duty of using all possi- 
ble means for sending the blessings of civilization and Chris- 
tianity among all heathen nations. ‘Lhe letter was written 
io a lad, w ho, with other children of the same family, had 
been under Mr. Bingham’s care at school for some time 
during the years 1816 and 1817. Mrs. B. says of it, in one 
written by herself accompanying it; “ ‘The letter is all his 
own, the composition, the spelling and the hand writing.” 

As to the composition and spelling, the letter, when print- 
ed, will speak for itself. But as tothe hand writing it can- 
not. ‘Those who have seen the manuscript, are ready to 
testify that it is written with an ease and propriety as to the 
form and position of the letters, which would do henour to 
our youth inthe midst of their long enjoyed privileges at the 
age of 16 or 18 years. The letter is as follows. 
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“ Woahoo, Jan. 18, 1822. 
“Dear FrienD Henry, 

‘‘T improve this opportunity to write to you a few 
lines. Mrs. B. tell me good deal about you, because she 
love you very much. She tell me about you and your little 
sister Caroline and Mary-ann, and all your family. I think 
the children in America have good thing, better than the 
children who live in the Sandwich Island. I hope you be 
thankful to God who let you live in the christian land. 

* The people here have no good thing, they have no good 
houses, no book, no bible here, they know nothing about the 
great Jehovah. lam glad the Missionary come here, they 
learn us to read and write, and work—they tell about our 
souls. I never hear such thing before. I love Mr. and Mrs. 
B. they be my Father and mother, If Ibe good boy. Many 
children live with Mr. and Mrs. B. but I live with them lon- 
ger. I hope you will pray for my poor Countrymen who is 
now living in the shadow of death. I hope you think about 
the great God and blessed Saviour, every day, and call upon 
hisname. I believe you remember dear Mrs. B, she think 
much about you and all your friends. She says she no more 
see you again. I sorry for her to leave her good Friends 
but I glad to see her so happy. I wish you will write me 
letter and tell me about America. Please give my love to 
your sisters and brothers and cousins. [am your affection- 
ate friend. WILLIAM BEALS. 

* Master Henry Ellsworth East Windsor Conn. U.S. A.” 


[ have given a copy of the letter as nearly as possible, just 
as it was written, with capital letters placed at the beginning 
of sentences, of proper names, and of other important words 
according to the judgment of the writer, that the exact state 
of his improvement may be seen as nearly as possible. I 
have also added at the close of the letter, the inscription, 
and direction, as it appears on the outside, all done by the 
child. 

Our youthful readers should also be informed, that, at the 
time the above letter was dated, the child who wrote it had 
been, as Mrs. Bingham states ina letter to a friend, less than 
a year and a half under their care. She states that in August, 
1820, they took him naked from the street, into their house 
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to help them ; and that seeing his aptness to assist them and 
to receive instruction, they determined to keep him. What 
a change in condition and in knowledge, in less than 18 
months, in this child, effected by means of faithful Christian 
family instruction! Can our youthful readers resist the lan¢ 
guage, the powerful language of this heathen child to the child- 
ren in this Christian country, by which he entreats them to 
pray for his poor countrymen, who are living in the “ region 
and shadow of death.” 

What youthful heart can fail to be melted into sorrow for 
abuse of privileges, and gratitude for the tender and distin- 
guishing mercies of God, at reading such words as these 
from a child, who so lately was a benighted heathen! “ ] 
think the children in America have good thing; better than 
the children who live in the Sandwich Islands. I hope you 
be thankful to God who let you live in the christian land.” 

What youthful heart can fail to be melted into tender pity 

for the heathen, and drawn to the exercise of self-denial to 
almost any extent, for their good, to furnish them with the 
good things of civilized and Christian society, at pondering 
over these words—“ The people here have no good thing— 
they have no good houses.” What a blessing to havea 
house and home ! How distressing to be a houseless, home- 
less outcast wanderer in heathenish darkness ! “ No book, 
no Bible here; they know nothing about the great Jehovah.” 
Think of the barrenness and dearth of that heathen land as 
to religious comforts and blessings. No Bible to teach them 
the character of the true God; to teach them that they are 
sinners, and that God can forgive sin: to point them to the 
way of escape from the regions of eternal death, and to 
guide their wandering feet in the paths of wisdom and salva- 
tion. Well may that heathen child rejoice at the sight of 
Christian missionaries, Christian fathers and mothers, ap- 
proaching in the name, guided by the spirit of the Lord Je- 
sus, and extending the hand and opening the heart of Chris- 
tian love to rescue these perishing ones from the pollutions 
and dangers of sin, and to bring them, welcome, through the 
blood of Christ, to the arms of infinite mercy. Hear this 
heathen child exclaiming at the sight, and under the care, 
and in the comfortable house, and in the happy family of such 
friends. ‘ Tam glad the missionaries come here,” (and who 
VOL. v.| 15 
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is not glad? Who has such an heart that he is not glad: ) 
“Tam glad the missionaries come here ; they teach us to 
read, and write, and work. They tell us about our souls.” 
And think, dear youth, at the expression that follows-—“ I 
never hear such things before,” 

How true it is that with >ut the Bible, the heathen have no 
permanently “ good thing,” nothing which they will im- 
prove and enjoy as a real blessing. What pleasure, selfish 

leasure, or luxurious gratification ; am [ not willing to deny 
myself, that I may assist in that work of love which will sup- 
ply them with all the good things of the religion of Christ ! 
Hear this child saying to the children and youth in this 
country—*I hope you will pray for my poor countrymen, 
who are now living in the shadow of death. I hope you 
think about the great God, and blessed Saviour, every day, 
ana call upon His name.” Bb. 


— 
A SAILOR AND THE BIBLE. 


At the request of one of our southern correspondents we insert 
the two following Narratives from the West Chester Herald. 
The contrast which they form gives them a double interest ;— 
and we hope they may not be unprofitable to our young readers. 


Some time since a lady, whose time has been much deyo- 
ted to promote the objects of this Institution, going on board 
a ship of war was received by an officer on deck, not without 
respect, but accompanied with many of those expressions which 
unfortunately are too frequent in the lips of sailors ; the lady ex- 
pressed her wish that while she was on board he would have the 
goodness to desist from language of that desription ; he profes- 
sed his readiness to oblige her, and during the period of her be- 
ing on board not an oath escaped his lips. She pursued her 
course distributing to the sailors her Tracts and Bibles, and. 
above all, her admonitions: on her return she was accom- 
panied by the same officer, and took an opportunity of thank- 
ing him for his kindness in attending to her request: he ex- 
pressed his readiness to oblige her on any occasion, and said 
there was nothing she asked him that he would pot do. 
‘Then (said she) I'll thank voy to read that book,’ giving 














Distressing Earthquake. i7t 


him a Bible. He felt himself surprised, (or, if you please, 
taken in,) but considered that as he had given his promise, 
he was bound to fulfil. The lady afterwards visited a dis- 
tant part of the country, went to the church, heard the ser- 
mon, and was returning, when the clergyman, running after 
her, said, ‘If I mistake not, I am addressing such a lady?’ 
(mentioning her name.) “That i is my name (said she) but 
i have no recollection of you.’ ‘No, Madam, (said he, ) 
aloes not your ladyship recollect visiting such a ship, and 
giving an officer a Bibler’ * Yes, (said ‘she,) Ido.” ‘Then, 
Madam, I am the person, and the good effects of it are 
what you have seen this morning.’ 


The other narrative will oppear in the next nuniber. 


DISTRESSING EARTHQUAKE. 


On the night of the 13th of August last, Aleppo, one of 


ihe chief cities of Smyrna, was destroyed by an earthquake. 
The following is extracted from an account given by the 


British Consul at Antioch, who was eye witness, and very ° 


narrowly escaped with his life. 

“ Flashes of volcanic fire were perceived at various times 
throughout the night. ‘There was nothing remarkable in the 
weather, or in the state of the atmosphere. 

‘* It is impossible to convey an adequate idea of the scenes 
of horror during that dreadful night—Hundreds of decrepic 


parents, half-buried in the ruins, imploring the succour of 


their sons; distracted mothers franticly lifting heavy stones 
from heaps that covered the bodies of ‘their lifeless infants ; 
the crash of failing walls,the shrieks, the groans, the accounts 
of agony and despair of that long night cannot be de- 
scribed. 

* Aleppo, Antioch, and several other towns, thus became, 
in ten or twelve seconds, heaps of ruins ; and, at the lowest 
computation, 20,000 human beings were destroyed, and as 
many more maimed and wounded. 

‘ Although slight shocks of earthquakes have sometimes 
been felt in this country, and a single town, Latachia, was 
partially thrown down abont twenty-seven vears ago. vet 
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none very destructive is recorded but one, which happened 
about sixteen centuries ago, when one third of the inhabitants 
of Antioch perished, when it contained 700,000 souls. 

‘* From subsequent letters it appears that the shocks of 
the earthquakes continued to be felt, at various times, up to 
the 19th of October; more than two months after the first 


fatal shock.” 
Description of Aleppo previous to its Destruction. 


“ Aleppo, or Haleb, is situated in a vast plain, which ex- 
tends from the Orontes to the Euphrates. It is built on eight 
hills, on the highest of which the castle is erected, it is 
supposed to be the ancient Berea, (Acts xvii. 103) ‘and is 
said to contain more than 200,000 inhabitants. The houses 
are large and commodious, all nearly of the same height, 
having terraces on the top, on which persons may go from 
house to house without descending into the streets. The 
city is constructed with some elegance, and is one the clean- 
est and most healthy citiesin Syria. ‘The tall cypress trees, 
contrasted with 'the white minarets of numerous mosques, 
vive the whole a most picturesque appearance.” 


oe 


OBITUARY. 
WILLIAM KIRKPATRICK. 


Died at the Foreign Mission School, the 9th of Mareh, 
Wiruram Kirkpatrick, a Cherokee youth,* aged 15 years. 
He arrived at the school in August last, and during the 
time that he was able to study, made very uncommon progress. 
His disposition was amiable, his conduct in all respects sat- 
isfactory, and his mind attentive to religious concerns. He 
was a beneficiary of William Kirkpatrick, Esq. of Lancas- 
ter, Pa. who had engaged to sustain the expense of his edu- 
cation. His health appeared feeble when he joined the 
school, and for the last ten weeks had been gradually declin- 


* The same that accompanied Mr. Goodell, when he returned. 
from Brainerd. 
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ing.—The following notices were communicated in writing, 
to his principal instructor, immediately after his death, by a 
member of the school, who had been much with him. 

‘‘ For several days before he was confined to his room, he 
appeared to have very tender feelings, and was willing and 
desirous to hear religious conversation. After his confine- 
ment, he was sensible he should not recover, and had sea- 
sons of weeping, and apparently deep melancholy, till after 
you conversed with him, on Wednesday last.—From that 
time till his death, he was more composed, and less dejected. 
On Saturday, he expressed his views and feelings respecting 
the justice of God in the punishment of sinners. He said he 
was not confident that he should be saved; but God would 
be just and good, said he,if 1 am cast off. He appeared to 
think that he should respect and love the character of God, 
even if he should not be saved. He grieved that he had 
paid so little regard to religion while in health. Said he had 
neglected sometimes to pray in his closet night and morning. 

Sabbath morning, (the day he died,) I asked him what I 
should tell David Brown, and Mr. Kirkpatrick : he answer- 
ed, “ tell Brown, I am thankful for such a friend, who has 
prayed to our God for me, and given me such advice. I 
teag I have not prayed as he wished me to. I try to pray for ° 
myself: and I feel happy sometimes, so I cannot tell wheth- 
er Iam in the flesh or not.—Tell Mr. and Mrs. Kirkpatrick, 
I am grateful for such friends, who have been father and 
mother tome. I feel myself unworthy of the charities they 
have bestowed on me. I shall want no more. They will 
assist some other. I intended to make good use of my learn- 
ing ; but I must die soon. Give them my long farewell. I 
wish them prosperity in all their concerns of life, and that 
they may be prepared for the world to come.—I talked with 
him some time, and thought it a profitable season. There 
appeared no gloomy foreboding. A Saviour seemed to 
smile, and speak peace to a dying sinner. At 10 o’clock 
in the evening, it was apprehended that he was near his 
end, and I was calledto him. I asked him if he were in 
much pain? He exclained, ‘O God, my Saviour, pardon 
my numerous sins. Have mercy on my soul. Merciful God 
I have done nothing but sin against thee. Pardon my sins 
for Christ’s sake. Amen.’ He soon began and prayed 
15* 
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again nearly in the same words. I asked him if the Saviour 
was precious to him? He said,‘ O Saviour r’~-and made a 
short prayer, closing with amen: but the words faltered so 
much on his tongue, that I could not tell what he said. In 
about two minutes after this the spirit fled.” 


(Relig. Intell. 
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Religfots Xatelltgcsuce. 
REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


On a recent visit to the county of Hampshire, Mass. tlic 
Editor passed through a number of the towns in that county 
which are experiencing the effusions of the Holy Spirit ina 
distinguished manner. In Southampton it is hoped that 
more than two hundred have passed from death unto life, and 
the work has not yet ceased. In East Hampton the work 
has been nearly as powerful asin Southampton. The former 
place contains only about half as many inhabitants as the for- 
mer, and there has been about half the number of hopeful sub- 
jects of grace. In Northampton and Hadley, there has been 
a progressive work, and a goodly number are rejoicing in 
Christ. In the Collegiate institution at Amherst the revival 
has been marked with peculiar displays of divine power and 
grace. It was stated that of non-professors there were not 
more than three in the Institution who were not rejoicing in 
hope or bowed down under a deep sense of their guilt as 
sinners. 





SANDWICH MISSION. 
The Missionary Herald for April published a detail of in- 


teresting information from this mission. The missionaries 
had been much gratified and their labours facilitated by a 
visit from a deputation from the London Missionary Society, 
and a missionary from Huaheine, with a number of Chris- 
tian natives of the South Sea Islands. The English deputa- 
tion were sent to the missionary stations in those Islands to 
assist in the organization of churches, to suggest improve- 
ments and recommend such measures as they might think 
were expedient. Our missionaries had been rejoiced with 
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communications and supplies from their dear native coun- 
try, and mention with pleasure a letter from Rey. Mr. Bur- 
der, Secretary of the- London Missionary Society, with the 
Gospels of Matthew, Luke and John in the Tahitan lan- 
guage, and a vocabulary of the Malay language, a New 
Zealand Grammar, and other publications relative to Mis- 
sions. They mention particularly a valuable letter from Mr. 
Oliphant, a gentleman in Canton, accompanied with a dona- 
tion of goods and articles of convenience to the amount of 
three hundred and eighty dollars. 

Having been apprised of the intention of the Board to 
send them help, they had for six months held a weekly 
prayer meeting on account of those who might be upon the 
mighty deep, that they might be preserved and brought to 
them in safety. Part of a spelling book had been printed, 
and the natives evince an increasing desire for instruction. A 
school of 50 pupils is under Mr. Bingham. Among these 
are the king, several chiefs, and some of the most distin- 
guished persons in the place. A few seem to be awakened, 
and the Missionaries say, “ We are satisfied that the Lord 
has begun a great work here, and we pray that he will per- 
form it until the day of the Lord Jesus.”’ 





BURMAN MISSION. 


An unexpected occurrence has changed the whole aspect 
of this mission. In August last orders were received from 
the king, by Dr. Price and M. Judson, to repair to Ava, that 
the king might avail himself of Dr. Price’s Medical skill. 
They obeyed the order, and were favourably received by the 
king, who declared it his pleasure to have them reside at 
court; and promised to build them a house at his own ex- 
pence, &c. “This change seems auspicious. May the 
King of kings shed on him the spirit of his grace and make 
him a nursing father to the infant church in that vast empire.” 


SUMMARY. 


The Massachusetts’ Peace Society have received the dona- 
tion of an hundred dollars from the Rev. Henry Jeffries, one 
of the chaplains of the East-India Company. 
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176 Summary. 


The United Domestic Missionary Society of N. York, has 
received a donation of fifty guineas, from Thomas Thomp- 
som, Esq. Treasurer of the Home Missionary Society, Eng- 


land. 


Owing to the unexpected and providential visit and embar- 
kation of Messrs. Goodell and Bird, at New-York, measures 
have been adopted to give them permanent support at Pales- 
tine. A society, denominated the “ Palestine Missionary 
Association,” has been formed for this purpose. It is to be 
composed of members of different churches in the city, and 
the funds are to be raised by stated collections in those 
churches, whose members agree in the design. Should there 
be more raised than is sufflcient to support Messrs. Goodell 
and Bird, the surplus is to be appropriated for the benefit of 
the United Foreign Missionary Society. 


A female society has been formed in Tolland, Con. for 
promoting revivals of religion. ‘ The object of the Society 
is to seek out and send forth missionaries who are qualified, 
by the blessing of God, to promote and advance revivals 
where the state of religion is low; and to lead anxious souls 
to Christ.” 

It is stated that the Missionaries at New Zealand have 
been obliged to leave at present, on account of war-like hos- 
tilities. 

Not long since, a little girl, near Quebec, who had lain 
sick some days, lost every sign of life and motion, and was 
supposed to be dead. Owing to the indigent circumstances 
of her parents, the interment did not take place on the day 
intended, and in twenty-four hours afterwards, signs of life 
were discovered. She continued in that state ten days and 
then actually expired. ) 


The Colony of Sierra Leone has become an interesting 
portion of Western Africa. ‘“* According to a census Jan. 1, 
1822, there were 128 Europeans; 601 Maroons; 722 No- 
va-Scotians ; 85 West Indians and Americans ; 3526 Na- 
tives ; 7969 liberated Africans; 1103 disbanded soldiers— 
to which add 1590 Africans received from slave vessels from 
January to August—making a total at that time of 16,121 
persons. The London Missionary Register estimate the 
number of liberated Africans of all descriptions, in the Colo- 
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ny in August last, atmore than 11,000. Who can calculate 
the sum of happiness thus secured these individuals ? 


The whole number of churches in New-York city, is 83, 
viz—15 Episcopal, 15 Presbyterian, 9 Dutch Reformed, 
11 Methodist, 9 Baptist, 5 Associate Reformed, 3 Catholic, 
2 Universalist, 3 Friends, 2 Independent, 1 Unitarian, 1 New 
Jerusalem Chapel, 1 Welsh Church, 1 Mariners’ church, 
1 Synagogue, and 3 other churches, denominations not given. 


There are about forty children at the Wyandot mission 
school, a station under the care of the Methodist Con- 
ference. 


At Creek Path there is a small school (compared with 
those at Brainerd,) containing about 20 scholars; Mr. Potter 
is the missionary, and states, that not long ago, 2 Indians 
came a considerable distance, bringing 1 or 2 children to the 
school. Mr. Potter told them he could not take them for 
want of support ; they insisted very much on the children 
being taken into the school, and were unwilling to go away 
until Mr. P. would consent to take them intothe school—they 
said they wanted their children to learn the new way that 
they had heard of; the way of salvation through Jesus. 
‘There appears to ‘be much inquiry among the Cherokees; 
about this new way, as they call it, and many of them are 
anxiously inquiring, “what they must do tobe saved ;” they 
come 20, 30, and 50 miles, to hear about Jesus.” 



























According to a late calculation, there are in Great Britain 
5,830 Sabbath Schools,in which are 60,755 ‘Teachers, and 
656,542 learners. 


A Society has been formed at Richmond, ( Va.) to aid in 
the instruction of females in Burmah. It is called the Judson 
Society. 

A daughter of the late Rev. Samuel Pearce, of Birming- 
ham, has embarked at her own expense, for Calcutta, to as- 
sist in the female seminary recently established there, in con- 
nexion with the Baptist mission. 


‘Twenty -eight students in Dickinson College, Carlisle, are, 
it is said, subjects of regenerating grace, and by their cir- 
cumspect walk, their humble and holy conversation, give a. 
recommendation of their piety. 
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INTERESTING ANECDOTE OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITHFULNESS 
OF A CONVERTED MARQUESAS. 


John, who had resided for some time past in the town of 
Coventry, Con., and where he has become hopefully pious, 
a few weeks since visited the adjoining town of M., and 
spent one week with the Rev. Mr. A. The day after he 
came to M. he enquired of Mr. A. where he-might go and 
talk to sinners. Mr. A. Directed} him to a respectable 
ehurch member, to converse with his children, more particu- 
larly with a daughter. John set out on his domestic mission ; 
but on his way thither, while passing by a barn, he was ad- 
dressed by a man, who was threshing grain, in the following 
strain, “ Boy, boy,” said the man, not knowing who he was, 
** come in here and thresh.” John stopped in the road, and 
said in broken English, “ me don’t know about thresh” — 
**O come in,” said the man, “ I will give yousome rum.” So 
John went in, and said to the man, “ me don’t know about 
thresh, thresh, all ey time; me rather think about ey Lord 
Jesus Christ, about ey Saviour of sinners. Man, you love 
ey Lord Jesus Christ ? you love to go meetin? you love to 
pray ? you love to think about heaven?” As soon as the 
man, (who seldom attended public worship,) saw what John 
was, he hung down his head, and went to threshing. But 
still John continued conversing, until the man took for the 
ladder and ascended the mow. John stared at him a mo- 
ment; then left him to draw his own infercnces—and pro- 
ceeded to the above-mentioned place—spent the afternoon— 
conversed some about the religion and customs of his coun- 
try, and retired to rest. The next morning, after taking 
breakfast, he watched his opportunity to converse with 
the before-mentioned daughter ; and commenced in the fol- 
lowing sympathetic strain:—“ Missa E. me goa bed last 
night, but me no sleep none all night ; me think about your 
poor ‘soul ; me fraid you no love the Lord Jesus Christ ; me 
iraid you go down to hell and be lost; me pray for you, me 
pray all night long for your poor soul; wont you come to 
Christ and love him?” ‘Touched by this sympathetic strain, 
which flowed from the lips of this heathen, she could no 
longer refrain from weeping,—wept like a child who had 
lost its parent. A Frienp Te Missions: 




















Fashionable Amusements.— Poetry. 


FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS. 


Ata general convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Virginia, the following resolution was passed, on the subject 
of conformity to worldly customs and amusements :-— 

‘‘ Whereas differences of opinion prevail as to certain fash- 
ionable amusements ; and it appears desirable to many, that the 
sense of the Convention should be expressed concerning them 4 

the Convention does hereby declare its opinion, that gaming, 
attending on theatres, public balls, and horse-racing, should be 
relinquished by all communicants of this church, as having the 
bad effects of staining the purity of the Christian character, of 
giving offence totheir pious brethren, and of endangering their 
own salvation, by their rushing voluntarily into those temptations 
against which they implore the protection of their Heavenly 
Father ; and this Convention cherishes the hope, that this ex- 
pression of its opinion will be sufficient to produce conformity 
of conduct, and unanimity of opinion, among all the members 
of our communion.” 


POETRY. 


SPRING. 


Bieak Winter, with his gloomy train, 

Of tempests dire, and fog and rain, 
Has left us in repose ; 

His fierce contending blasts are flown 

To frigid regions all his own, 
Entomb’d in polar snows. 


Now beauteous Spring with smiling face, 
Adorn’d with ev’ry genial grace, 
Thy beauties shall appear ; 
Those countless flow’rs of various hue, 
From blushing pink to heav’nly blue, 
The fairest of the year. 


The little birds, on gladsome wing, 
All nature’s renovation sing, 

And praise her Lord above ; 
Or, perching on the leafy spray, 
Tune sweetly each the fost’ring lay 
Of innocence and love. 
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Poetry. 


Tceming with life, around are seen 

The swelling buds, the foilage green, 
The verdant hill and plain: 

"Tis softness all, and gentle now, 

How soothing are the gales which blow 
Along the peeping grain. 


At this sweet season, be it mine, 

While on each herb the dew-drops shine, 
To view the beauteous scene ; 

To breathe the health imparting breeze 

Whica softly rustles through the trees, 
All fragrant and serene. 


Or, forth at morn’s first blush to look, 

Through flow’ry meads, along the brook 
Which sweetly murmurs by ; 

And hear the lark on vig’rous wing, 

Call forth the feather’d choir to sing, 
While mounting to the sky. 


Yes, heav’n-taught songsters ! well ye show 
How man, the lord of all below, 
Should dedicate his days : 
To God his Father, Saviour, Friend, 
And all his ransom’d powers expend 
In unremitting praise ! 
(Y. Mag. 
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THE ROSE. 


There is a flow’r, a lovely flow’r 
That blooms supremely fair : 

Yet lives—the creature of an hour, 
The tate of all things rare. 


Tis wither’d, ere the morning.sun, 
That rear’d its fragrant head, 
Again his daily course hath run, 
And all its sweetness fled. 


Then wherefore should we beauty prize. 
For beauty’s sake alone ? 

When like the rose itself it dies, - - - 
Just seen, admir’d, and gone ! 


f Y, Mag 








